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A recent Portrait of Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


Mary E. Wilkins 


T must be nearly twenty years ago that I first read “A 
Humble Remance” in a Scottish weekly, where it had evi- 
dently been purloined from the American periodical in which 
it originally appeared. The predatory editor who seized 
upon it may be forgiven his offence in view of the excellent 

judgment he showed in catering to his readers. Nearly twenty 
years ago; and yet the impression made by that story re- 
mains as clear and strong as an actual experience—clearer and 
stronger, as a matter of fact. for the circumstances of the time 
live only in association with the focusing-point of the story, and 
fade away into insignificance beside its vivid memory. I can still 
see Sally stooping over the kitchen sink washing the breakfast 


Freeman 


dishes when the ringing knock came to the door, and the tin- 
pedler appeared. I can feel the thrill of Sally’s tremulous re- 
sponse to the rough but skilful wooing of her first lover; I see 
her pride in him and her piteous fear as she is driven in the tin 
cart through the woods to Derby town; her determination to buy 
her own wedding-dress out of her scant savings; the wedding, 
the short honeymoon on the road with the pedling-cart, and the 
wrench that morning when Sally awoke and’ found her husband 
gone. Then the pathos of her simple faith in Jake, and the 
long waiting—*“ He told me to bear up, an’ I said I would bear 
up ’—and the golden dawn of that morning in June three years 
later when the poor lonely pilgrim of love, driving through her 
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old Arcadian solitudes, found her be- 
loved swain, and she was crying in 
his arms: “ Jake, I did—bear up—Il 
did.” It was some years later be- 
fore the reader of that story came 
to know that the author had since 
then become famous through her short 
stories. It is difficult for a younger 
generation that has since sprung up 
to realize the widespread stir and 
excitement that these early stories 
of Mrs. Wilkins Freeman’s caused 
throughout the country. She has 
been so long before the public as an 
author of established reputation that 
we have grown accustomed to her 
high estate in the world of letters, 
and her work is accepted as a matter 
of course. But she has placed her- 
self in the strong citadel of a peo- 
ple’s esteem and affection; her work 
in the past is held in grateful re- 
membrance, and is a guarantee of 
good faith in her work of the future. 

One other incident which I remem- 
ber happened shortly after the pub- 
lication of Pembroke in 1894. It was 
during Conan Doyle’s visit to this 
country. One day I heard him in the 
precincts of a club holding forth ex- 
citedly on the work of Miss Wilkins 
with the enthusiasm of one who has 
made a discovery and must tell it 
to the world. He had just read Pem- 
broke. His admiration for her pre- 
vious work was unbounded, but “ this 
novel,” he said, “is the greatest piece 
of American fiction since The Scarlet 
Letter.” I have found his opinion 
shared by other eminent critics since 
then, and in England especially is her 
name heard most frequently in con- 
nection with Hawthorne’s. 

I have mentioned these two inci- 
dents with good reason. The most re- 


markable quality about Mrs. Wilkins Freeman’s stories is their 
indelibility, even to the minutest details. 
read a story of hers, it will suddenly come back to you like a liv- 
ing thing, with the recollection of its pathetic incongruity and 
poignant humor. ‘The absolute sense of truth and the self-wncon- 
sciousness of the artist are more strikingly evinced in her handling 
of character and circumstance than in any other of our short- 
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Years after you have 


Dr. Charles Manning Freeman 
In the study at his home in Metuchen 


story writers since Hawthorne. It seems a supererogation to say of wit to the humor. 


aught in praise of her work now, but 
we are apt to take our literary bene- 
factors so much for granted that we 
fail to realize their greatness, and fall 
short of that lively sense of apprecia- 
tion which we accord the fresh and 
unaccustomed writer new to his 
laurels. Since “ A Humble Romance ” 
was written, other authors have come 
and gone, some have stayed, and will 
stay with honorable excellence, but to 
none do we owe so much during these 
years for that distinction and honor 
which upholds our literary ideals as 
to the name of Mary E. Wilkins. 

It is seldom that an author who 
has excelled in the short story has 
shown equal power and mastery in 
the novel. Mrs. Wilkins Freeman has 
not always succeeded in maintaining 
the same high level of excellence in 
longer fiction, calling for sustained 
power and range and imaginative 
scope, as in her shorter pieces, but her 
stories, long or short, are always of 
absorbing human interest, and im- 
pregnated with a genuine human sym- 
pathy and insight. Two of her novels 
at least, Pembroke and The Portion of 
Labor, will live with the best New 
England fiction, and rank among the 
few memorable novels in American 
Jiterature. Only one who has follow- 
ed her work with careful interest can 
appreciate the steady growth of her 
powers, and their fine, full, strong 
expression in Zhe Portion of Labor. 
Always simple and restrained, calm- 
ly benignant in tragedy or comedy, 
her feeling in this novel goes deeper 
and is more moving; her wisdom is 
nobler; her thought and style more 
refined and richer in quality. It is 
a drama of the people, and lies very 
close to the soil. Yet in nowise is 


Mrs. Wilkins Freeman’s imaginative power so strikingly demon- 
strated as in the noble play of sympathy and creative insight which 
takes this porticn of the working-man’s life, and lifts it from out 
the commonplace view on to a plane of understanding and nobility. 
The old reverence, the full, clear, direct gaze on life, the fearless 
art, the delicacy, the poignancy, the humor, are there, but with 
a graver touch of majesty to the seriousness, and a lighter touch 
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The Home of Dr. and Mrs. Freeman at Metuchen, New Jersey 
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By James 


WAS amused the other day to come upon the following naive 
tribute to an author’s work at the end of a long review in a 
Philadelphia paper: ‘“‘ What the author wanted, apparently, 
was to interest and excite. Well, a ‘day office-boy’ in the 
employ of the Press began to read The Maids of Paradise at 

ten o’clock at night; he had to go to work at 7 a.M., but he did 
not put down the book until four in the morning.” If I were the 
author of that book, I think I should be tempted to hunt up that 
boy and shake hands with him. For I find that there is no more 
relentless critic of historical romance. The boy reads for the 
story; he is not so quick to see inconsistencies of character as he 
is to feel the improbabilities of situation; he has little psychology, 
but boundless imagination. He has an instinct for adventure which 
has superseded the fancy for the fairy-tale. He has come out of 
cloudland, and the young heart in his breast beats with a savage 
delight in the feel of the firm 
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holds to his early ideals and who has refused to swerve from them 
for popular applause; to note in his work that picturesque quality 
and value of composition in the mass, which he owes to his early 
apprenticeship to the palette and the brush; to argue that his 
novels are more than mere stories of adventure because of that 
feeling for life, human sympathy, wisdom, sense of fate which 
go to build up their permanence; to detect in his knowledge and 
observation of human nature wherever the place or whatever the 
time, an atmosphere of creative sympathy that quickens the im- 
agination and makes the scene live before your eyes. Few episodes 
in history have been painted so vividly, so terribly, as Mr. Cham- 
bers has depicted the plunge of the Cuirassiers of Morsbronn into 
the deathtrap of the Prussians. Long after the book has been 
put away, the scene haunts the memory with its terrifying, shud 
dering power. Two things I should like to note in conclusion: one 
as to the form, and the other 
the spirit that underlies it in 





earth under his feet, in the 
healthy lust for conquest which 
begins to stir in boyhood. Some- 
where out of that cloudland he 
has brought fresh dreams with 
him that fasten on the shoot- 
ing powers of his imaginings. 
The adventure of life draws him 
into the world, and his first ac- 
quaintance with its reality is 
through the poet’s dream and 
the painter’s art and the story- 
teller’s craft. No books are 
ever again so real as the books 
one reads in boyhood and that 
people the world of his dreams; 
and the books that appeal most 
to the boy and lay hold of his 
fresh young spirit will be found 
to have had a sense of reality, 
a power of vision, picturesque- 
ness, humor and _= sympathy 
back of the perils on land and 
sea that give them their alluring 
quality. Remembering this, it 
is not difficult to perceive why 
The Maids of Paradise should 
have a supreme attraction for 
the young mind. And the test 
is a guarantee of its interest- 
ingness for older minds. For if 
with the passing of youth we 
have lost and mourned that lit- 
tle beautiful brother we once 
all had, the man we dreamed of 
being, the man we ought to 
have been, then do we fall back, 
as once we bent forward before 
the days of reconnaissance, 
upon the romance of life’s ad- 
venture in other days for a 
sight of the man we might have 
been. To the boy, it opens a 
door into the world: to the 
man it offers an escape from it. 


About two months ago I an- 
nounced the publication of The 
Maids of Paradise in a brief 
paragraph, which did not at- 
tempt to appraise this particu- 
- Jar work of Mr. Chambers, nor 
to place it, where, after a sec- 
ond reading, I am convinced it 








his work. Mr. Chambers is an 
economist of words; he never 
wastes a sentence. Everything 
is pared away that would ob- 
struct the story or obscure its 
dramatic ends. He is_ the 
Gillette of novelists. In this he 
is the most modern of literary 
artists. Underlying and_per- 
vading all his writing there is 
an undefinable quality which 
imparts a spell, a magic, a 
witchery, and which, because 
it is elusive, must be traced to 
the personality of the author. 
It is the soul that informs the 
artist, and leaves that impress 
of power, that living touch 
which makes the difference be- 
tween mere writing and “ mere 
literature,” as President Wood- 
row Wilson has glorified. the 
scientist’s sneer. 


It seems like a paucity of in- 
ventive imagination or lack of 
confidence in one’s power to 
enlist popular sympathy for 
new themes and new characters 
that takes Conan Doyle back to 
old camping - grounds for sub- 
jects of fiction, and yet none 
of his books, though they may 
prove to be the least worthy in 
remembrance, have met with 
such favor as The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard and the Ad- 
ventures and Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes. He may, there- 
fore, be condoned in allowing 
public opinion and insistence to 
bend his will to the resuscita- 
tion of these favorites of the 
hour. In The Adventures of 
Gerard he has given us a new 
series of exploits of the de- 
lightfully egotistic old veteran 
of the First Empire which 
justifies the effort. I under- 
stand that while he was at it. 
the author turned some of 
these adventures of Gerard 
into a play, in which the ro- 








belongs, among the best histori- 
cal romances by modern writ- 
ers. ‘Take the period of which 
he writes; there have been 
something like a hundred nov- 
els, I believe, written about the Franco-Prussian war, yet how many 
of them, if any, are remembered as is Mr. Chambers’s cycle of ro- 
mances, to which The Maids of Paradise belongs, dealing with this 
momentous struggle between two great European powers? Not- 
withstanding the popularity of these romances, it does not seem 
to me that Mr. Chambers has yet been fully appreciated or recog- 
nized as contributing a series of historical novels, cohesive and co- 
herent in motive and serious purpose, that will take their place 
in time with the memorable pictures of periods and peoples that 
invest our best historical fiction with a unique and universal in- 
terest. To some extent this thoughtful estimate of Mr. Chambers’s 
work has been approximated in England, where an author’s work 
is likely to be more seriously weighed and classified. Even in 
this country, where literary triumphs are more sporadic and mo- 
mentary, the most significant and promising feature about Mr. 
Chambers’s work is that it has steadily grown in public favor as 
it has increased in volume and power. Mr. Chambers has gath- 
ered his readers, book by book, and carried them with him, and 
in this lies confidence and strength for the future. It is late in 
the day to praise his work; to point to him as a craftsman who 


Robert W. Chambers 
At his home in Broadalbin, New York 
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mantic actor, Mr. James 
O’Neill—one of the erstwhile 
popular stage impersonators of 
d’Artagnan—is now  present- 
ing to the further delectation 
of the public. Whether the Brigadier Gerard will endear himself 
to the theatre-going populace as he has done to the reading world 
remains to be seen; his creator can scarcely repine if he should 
occupy a less stellar position than his Sherlock Holmes, though the 
Brigadier is said to be closer to his affections. Another modern 
master of romance and contributor to stage-craft, Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman, has. added to his long list of fighting tales a story laid 
in old Geneva, in which magie and witchcraft play a weird and 
uneanny part. The Long Night is a return to Mr. Weyman’s best 
manner. Since 7'he Gentleman of France he has written a number 
of adventure stories. some of them nearly as good, and others very 
inferior in interest and quality, but The Long Night comes nearer 
to that excellent forerunner of. historical romances during the last 
decade, which won him the frequent compliment—*“ the Dumas 
of the hour.” on; 


Just as The Prisoner of Zenda had its imitators, most notably 
Graustark, so has Soldiers of Fortune. It is doubtful whether A 
Kidnapped Colony would have been written had it not been for 
the seed planted by Mr. Davis. Yet Miss Andrews cannot be said 
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to have offered us an imitation. And this is well, for no one can 
successfully imitate the author of Soldiers of Fortune except Mr. 
Davis. A Kidnapped Colony is as far removed from any of Mr. 
Davis’s quixotic romances as comedy-farce is from serious drama. 
To forestall a new governor of Bermuda by a week and reap the 
glory and acclaim that should have been his by right on his ar- 
rival is the gossamer thread on which the comedy is hung. The 
jest takes on serious issues when the pseudo governor becomes in- 
volved in a love affair, and he finds that in acting the part of the 
real governor he has to pose as a married man of family. All ends 
well on the arrival of the governor, and you feel that the jest 
has been played right merrily. The fact that one is impelled to 
read on to the end of the bizarre masquerade, chuckling over 
the misadventures of the masque, and carried by the spirit of 
comedy over the thin places without pause to reflect, is a tribute 
to Miss Andrews’s skill and dexterity. The seed may be Mr. 
Davis’s, but the flower is unmistakably of another form and flavor. 
The story has a dash of the immortal Puck, and is conceived and 


executed with an airy flourish and impish delight of whimsical ° 


fancy that tricks us into a pleasant acceptance of the facts while 
we read, and stirs us to admiration of its audacity when we have 
finished. 

The idea of collecting the famous assassinations in history, and 
making of each a chapter in which the sub- 
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Among the recent publications that have besought my attention, 
there has crept in unawares a wor that is of no literary interest, 
but of decided commercial value. There is a glamour about figures 
that symbolize the enormous wealth of a country which cannot 
be withstood. This compilation of the Trust Companies of the 
United States has a fascination for the mind. It fires the im- 
agination. Here is the romance of the twentieth century. D’Arta- 
gnan is no longer a swaggering swashbuckler in picturesque costume 
and flashing sword, but a power in the market-place of the world, 
controlling the destiny of millions of dollars. This compilation 
1must have entailed an enormous expenditure of labor, furnishing, 
as it does, a compendium of information and comprehensive data 
concerning all the trust companies down to June 30 of the present 
year. These facts comprise a complete view of the financial con- 
dition and personnel of the trust companies of our country, and 
present a statement of affairs which is of inestimable value to the 
entire financial public. The work was compiled by the Audit 
Company of New York, and is published by the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company. 


Five years ago, Miss Mary Johnston’s first novel, Prisoners of 
Hope, made its appearance. Since then she has written three 
novels: To Have and To Hold, Audrey, and Nir Mortimer, which 
began its serial publication in the November number of HARPER’S 

MaGAZzINe. Miss Johnston is that very rare 
exception in fiction—the survival of a ‘* boom.” 





ject should stand out as the central scene of a 
picture, was a commendable one. This is what 
Mr. Francis Johnson has done in his Famous 
Assassinations of History. New light is fo- 
cussed from this fresh treatment of history 
upon the social and political conditions which 
provoked or sprang from these famous assassi- 
nations, ranging from Philip of Macedon in 
336 B.c., to that of Alexander and Draga of 
Servia of recent date. Whether for historical 
reference or general information the book ought 
to prove interesting and valuable. Portraits of 
the glorious or inglorious victims are also 
furnished. 


Colonel Carter of Cartersville is the latest 
victim of that botanizing on the grave of a 
past success which threatens us with literary 
atavism. Mr. Hopkinson Smith, to whom we 
are forever indebted for one of the most af- 
fectionate and humorous figures in American 
fiction, has been persuaded to refurbish the 
Colonel and serve him up on the altar of Yule- 
tide in a new story called Colonel Carter’s 
Christmas. This particular festival, we are 
told, “was omitted, much to my regret, from 
my published chronicles, owing to the express 
commands of the Colonel himself.” The Christ- 
mas dinner, it appears, took place in the little 
house on Bedford Place (West Tenth Street) 
within a stone’s-throw of the tall clock-tower 
of Jetferson Market, during the Colonel's im- 
pecunious days in New York. Few of our read- 
ers have probably seen the quaint abode of the 
Colonel, which existed in its entirety unti! 
within recent years. Those who did will re- 
call the swinging wooden gate, with its number 
—58Y.—which opened into a narrow tunnel, 
lighted at night by a rusty lantern with dingy 
glass sides. Most of this interesting landmark 
in fiction was destroyed when the present owner 





Her first novel was written before she was 
thirty, and not only achieved a literary suc- 
cess, but enjoyed an unusually large sale. It 
was with 7'0 Have and T'o Hold, however, that 
she struck the boom which carried this novel to 
an enormous circulation—a circulation which, I 
remember, staggered English credulity and 
seemed fabulous. But Miss Johnston’s work 
proved to be of more durable stuff than the 
mushroom growths which a few years ago 
gained a meretricious fame, and, like Jonah’s 
gourd, sprang up in a night to wither in the 
morning. Audrey followed, and what to so 
many spurious reputations has proved “ the 
fatal third,” in Miss Johnston’s case established 
her-claim to serious consideration. She is a 
born story-teller, and a literary artist by in- 
stinct. Whenever she puts her pen to paper, 
the written page takes on a glamour that imme- 
diately brings the mind under its spell. Her 
descriptions are vivid and glow with color; she 
has a gift of creating illusion which is won- 
derful. Her faculty of observation is so keen, 
her attention to details so close and_pains- 
taking, her grasp of essential facts so certain 
that her delineation of character and portrayal 
of life in a dead past becomes a living present, 
and presses close on our throbbing conscious- 
ness of immediate life. No other living writer 
possesses in such an extraordinary degree this 
power of clairvoyance. It is as if we fell into 
a trance at her touch, and dreamed to wake 
in a far off, bygone time wherein we felt the 
stir of another life with the poignant sense of 
reality. Comirg fresh from the opening chap- 
ters of Sir Mortimer, I have a conviction that 
this marvellous gift of hers has never before 
wielded such potency, and the beginning of the 
tale is big with promise. It is a story of brave 
knight and fair lady in the days of Elizabeth, 








of the front house (No. 58) remodelled his 
own residence—the entrance and the eastern 
half of the white frame structure in the rear 
where the Colonel and “ Chad,” his negro body 
servant, had their home still remaining in- 
tact. Colonel Carter’s Christmas will no doubt 
bear an entertaining quality and festive grace to many readers, es- 
pecially to those who may not be in possession of his past glories. 
To me it has a melancholy interest, and disturbs the memories 
enshrined and sealed long ago with the passing of the Colonel out 
of our ken. The Colonel of this story seems like a ghost of him- 
self. If, however, his literary resurrection causes many readers of 
a generation, who know him not, to seek his acquaintance in his 
primal triumph, those of us who cherish his memory may forego 
the grudge we may justly or unjustly bear his maker. 


There was a Sage who allowed his beard to grow long, and lived 
in a cave. He had fled the court and doffed his velvet doublet 
to brood over the why and the wherefore among the wilds of 
nature. He grew bitter, cynical, and taciturn. To him came a 
Damsel of an inquisitive turn of mind, seeking counsel, propound- 
ing riddles, and collaborating in the making of epigrams and alle- 
gories. Long before you come to the end of their story—for 
is it not written in The Damsel and the Sage by Mrs. Elinor Glyn? 
—you know that the moral is that hidden away on the last page: 
“Remember the tangible now,” or, in the vulgar tongue: “ A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” And the end of it all is 
that the Sage, who had forsaken the world because one woman was 
false, returned to it because he found another fair. For he knew 
now the secret he had come into the wilds to find. If you do not al- 
Ways agree with the sententious wit and wisdom scattered over 
these pages, remember that there is a subtitle— A woman’s 
whimsies.” And who would be so graceless or so foolish as to 
cross swords with a sunbeam? 


Mrs. Elinor Glyn 


Author of “The Damsel and 
the Sage” 


when lovers were poets, and poets were sol- 
diers, and faced peril and sought emprise in 
far lands for dear love’s sake—the golden age 
of the Macrie Queene, of Sir Philip Sidney and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, of Bacon and Shakespeare. 


Miss Johnston is descended of a long line of Virginian ancestry. 
which she can trace back to Scotland, whence they emigrated in 
1727, and rich in tradition and story. Her early years were passed 
in an old-fashioned library and among the streams and wooded hills 
of her native town, Buchanan. In her sixteenth year, her home 
was transferred to Birmingham, Alabama. Since then she has 
travelled much here and abroad; at one time she spent four years 
in New York prior to her days of authorship. When she lost 
her mother, thirteen years ago, she became the head of a large 
household, and when she began to write it was largely recfeative, 
something to be picked up at odd moments in the midst of family 
cares and responsibilities. Indeed, if all were known, there is an 
undercurrent of heroism back of all her literary effort which 
makes her achievement a splendid one, and the reward and rec- 
ognition it has brought her, a well-merited prize. 


About two years ago Mr. Adrian H. Joline regaled us with The 
Meditations of an Autograph Collector, and the success of that vol- 
ume has encouraged him to write another. The Diversions of a 
Book-Lover is sure to find its way to the heart of every bookman. 
It is made up of the bookish garrulity that friends indulge around 
the fireside of an evening, when the tongue is loosened and thought 
and sentiment flow freely, now grave, now gay, and the world 
without fades before the glowing reality of the world of books. 
Mr. Joline’s talk. as good talk should be when the talker is stored 
with literary riches and lively recollections, is desultory, and ram- 
bles from one theme to another with the derelict conscience of a 
bumblebee in a field of clover. 
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